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Please Be My Valentines 


On a cold, snappy morning in December I sat at my desk wondering just 
how I could say to you all the nice things that were in my mind when the 
young girl who now brings the mail to my desk stopped and handed me a) 
letter from Irene Stanley. I opened it and out fell a valentine poem that § 
said in a much better way than I could possibly have said it all the things ® 
I had been thinking about. (Perhaps you do not know it but in order that” 
you might get this February number of WEE Wispom on time all the copy,” 
including my editor's letter had to go to the printers before Christmas! Thi: | 
is why we ask you to get your compositions for the WEE Wispom Writer’: | 
Guild pages to us three months in advance of publication date.) 

I wrote Irene a letter right away and asked her permission to give you 
my valentine wish through her poem. She thought the idea was very gooc 
since I do not say things well in rime, so here it is: 


If I could find the biggest piece 
Of paper ever made, 

I'd cut it heart-shaped, color it 
In red, the brighest shade. 


I'd write: “I love you every one © 
Please be my valentine!” 


But since it might be hard to fin 
A paper large enough— 

And then it might be whirled away © 
Should any wind go “puff!” | 


I'd take my gold crayola next, 
And in my neatest hand 

I'd print the name of every girl 
And boy in every land. I'll write the words in my own heart © 
And mean them every one. : 

No other valentine that I 


Could make would be more fun ~ 


Editor 


Then last of all, beneath this bright 
Red paper heart of mine, 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Ente 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1893, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the act of Mar, 3, 18” 
— for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, authori 
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Mother’s Valentine 


Some valentines are works of art, 
With dimpled Cupids prancing, 
And some are rhymes so gay and 
smart 
They set the heart to dancing. 


d away | 


n heart © 
1e. 


re fun 


Such valentines are proper for 
A little lad or miss; 

But Mother’s should have some- 
thing more— 

Delivery with a kiss! 


Mo. Eate 
Mar, 3, 187 
7, authori 


Vee Wise 


By Nell Goodale Price 
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Valentines 


ri HE SKY was sputtering snow and the wind 
was blowing a gale the day Debbie and her 
cousin Ed bumped into the Barlow twins and knocked 
Ava Barlow into a snowdrift. Debbie and Ed were 
speeding around a corner of the library with their 
heads bent against the wind when—bam! it hap- 
pened. Paul Barlow managed to stay on his feet, but 
Ava pitched headfirst into the snow. 

“Oh, it is all our fault!” exclaimed Debbie, as she 
helped Ed and Paul brush the snow off Ava after 
they had pulled her out of the drift. “We weren't 
looking where we were going.’ 

“I don’t mind,” said Ava shyly. 
doesn’t hurt anyone.” 

“Well, then Debbie and I aren’t sorry it happened 
because it gives us the chance we've been wanting to 
get acquainted,” laughed Ed. “Debbie is coming 
home with me to look at my valentines. I wish you 
two would make it a foursome.” 

“Thanks, but we have to hurry on home. We're 
late now,” said Paul hastily, and taking Ava by the 
arm, he went hurrying with her down the street. 

“Well, how do you like that?” asked Ed indig- 
nantly. “I was just trying to be friendly, and they 
go running away as if I were the bogeyman.” 

“I can’t believe it is because they don’t want to 
get acquainted,” said Debbie thoughtfully. “There 
must be some reason. Maybe they’re bashful and 
feel strange.” 

“Well, for my part I don’t care,” said Ed hotly. 
“Come on, Debbie, let’s go.” 

As they hastened on toward Ed’s home Debbie 
was glad it was too windy to talk, for her mind was 
full of Paul and Ava. The Barlows had bought a 
chicken ranch near town and moved on it shortly 
after school opened. They had scarcely got settled 
in their new home when fire one day partially de- 


“A little snow 


4 February 


for the 
Twins 


By Nell Goodale Price 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


stroyed it, and Paul and Ava had been late in get- 
ting started to school. They had kept to themselves 
ever since the day they entered, going into a huddle 
in a corner of the school grounds at recess and hur- 
rying home right after school as if they thought no 
one was interested in them. 

Debbie wished she could get acquainted with 
them to let them know how very friendly the fifth 
gtaders were and make them feel they had a place 
to fill in all the plans of the class. This was not only 
because she was president of the class but because 
she liked the twins’ quiet manners and the way 
Paul looked after his sister. 

“Well, here we are!” said Ed suddenly, interrupt- 
ing her thoughts. 

Ed had his valentines spread out on the dining- 
room table. As he took each one out of its envelope 
to show to Debbie he would name the person for 
whom it was intended. 

“I can’t show you this one, because it’s for you,” 
said Ed, picking up a large pink envelope and laying 
it to one side. ‘You see, I remembered pink was 
your favorite color.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t forget me,” said Debbie, and 
then a startling idea popped into her head and she 
added quickly: “Ed, will you do me a favor?” 

“TIL not say until I know what it is,” 
Ed cautiously. 

“Tl help you address your valentines if you will. 
It’s just a teensy-weensy little bit of a favor,” coaxed 
Debbie. 

“No fair bribing. What is it you want me to do, 
Debbie?” 

“I want you to send the valentine you said was 
for me to Paul Barlow. I see you haven’t got one 
for him.” 

“My answer to that is no, sirree!—not after the 
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} valentine with its heart- 


} you say that anything not 


laughed Alice. 


way that young man acted today,” said Ed firmly. 

“Please, Ed! I’m going to send the twins valentines 
but I want them to get scads of them, simply 
scads!” 

Ed looked at Debbie earnestly a moment and 
then said: “All right, Debbie. It will seem queer not 
to send my very own cousin a valentine but if you 
would ‘rather Paul should have the pink one J in- 
tended for you, to him it goes.” 

“Yes, I really would,” declared Debbie, although 
an empty feeling came over her at the thought of 
not getting a valentine from Ed. 

A little later on, when Debbie started for home, 
she went several blocks out of her way to pass a 
certain shop that had a little blue organdy apron 
in the window. Debbie was saving her money to 
buy the apron. As she stood in the cold wind gazing 
at it lovingly, she heard 
a giggle; and turning 


would look prettier over the yellow dress I have to 
wear.” 

“So would a pink or green one. Come on over 
to my house a minute, Debbie, and take a look 
at my valentines,” said Alice, slipping her arm 
through Debbie’s and walking her away from the 
window. “I didn’t buy a single one this year but made 
them all, and I have one for everybody in the class 
but the Barlow twins, and they'll not care whether 
anyone sends them any or not.” 

“Oh, yes they will, Alice! I think it would be 
simply terrible to sit at your desk and hear the post- 
master call out the names of your classmates to come 
and get valentines and never hear your own name 
called—and to watch others opening their valentines 
and not have any to open yourself,” protested 


Debbie. 


quickly, she saw her best 
friend, Alice, watching 
her. 

“Laugh at me if you 
want to,” Debbie greeted 
her good-naturedly. “It’s 
the darlingest apron I ever 
saw. Why, it’s a regular 


shaped bib and pockets 

and a little heart on the 

end of each string.” 
“I’m surprised to hear 


pink would suit you,” 
“Your 
friends are remembering 
how well you like that 


“Oh, it is all our fault!’ 

exclaimed Debbie. “We 

weren’t looking where we 
were going.” 


color, and they are all 
buying you pink valen- 
tines.” 

“Good!’’ exclaimed 
Debbie and then glanced 
at the apron in the win- 
dow. “I want the apron to 
wear when I play the part 
of Mother Bunny in our 
spring play next month. 
I have a nice white one, 


but I think a blue apron 
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“Well, that will never happen to you, Debbie. 
You're so friendly no one would ever think of 
leaving you out,” declared Alice. “I made a mar- 
velous valentine for you and wrote a verse for it and 
everything. You're going to love it.” 

“TI know it is nice,’ said Debbie. Then she sud- 
denly squared her shoulders and said firmly: “In- 
stead of giving that marvelous valentine to me, 
Alice, please send it to Ava Barlow.” 

“I will not!” Alice informed her indignantly. 
“Why, those Barlow twins hardly speak to anybody. 


I’m not going to waste my 
very nicest valentine on 
anyone as standoffish as 
Ava.” 

“Please! Do it as a great 
favor to me,” Debbie 
urged. 

“I really believe you 
mean that,” said Alice, 
eyeing her sharply. “Well, 
maybe! I'll ask mamma 
and see what she says. 
She helped me make it. 
But, Debbie, I warn you, 
you'll be sorry!” 

“Well, Ava will be 
happy. And, Alice, if you 
hear of anyone else that is 
going to leave the twins 
out but are planning on 
sending me a valentine, 
tell them to send it to Paul 
or Ava instead. I want 
this Valentine’s Day to be 
the nicest Valentine’s Day 
the twins have ever had 
and make them feel glad 
that they are in the fifth 
grade,” said Debbie. 

“All right, I'll do as you 
say, but if your friends 
take you at your word and 
you don’t get any valen- 
tines, I hope you'll not go 
around acting all glum,” 


said Alice with a shrug. 


Thrift 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Thrifty children 
Don’t abuse 

Hats and coats 
Or overshoes. 


They are thoughtful 
Of their clothes 
When they go 
To church or shows. 


Thrifty children, 

As you know, 
Have a bank 

Where pennies go. 


They are careful 

What they spend, 
What they save, 

And what they lend. 


“I don’t like martyrs.” 


“Tll not?” retorted Debbie cheerfully. 
Alice had made lovely valentines for her class- 
mates. She displayed them proudly when the two 


gitls reached her home. 


“Aunt May gave me a great big box of scraps— 
ribbons, lace, organdy, and fancy paper—when she 
moved to the city last month,” she explained as 


Debbie examined the little heart-shaped sachets 
and pincushions and gay paper hearts ornamented 
with doves and cupids that she laid out on the 
table. “The sachets and cushions are for the girls of 
course, and the paper hearts are for the boys.” 

“What a lot of work you’ve done! But you like 
to sew so well I suppose most of it was just fun,” 
said Debbie sniffing a fragrant sachet. 

“This was to have been yours,” announced Alice, 
producing a pink tissue paper package. “It is the 
very nicest one of all and was the most work. Want 
to change your mind about 
giving it to Ava?” 

Debbie was about to 
say yes as she gazed at 
the dainty, mysterious par- 
cel and then she thought 
of the shy, lonesome-look- 


ing twins. 

“No,” she said and 
meant it with all her 
heart. 


Debbie was so busy for 
the next few days getting 
her own valentines ready 
and running errands for a 
neighbor after school that 
she saw little of her 
friends. She was given a 
silver coin for doing the 
errands and had enough 
money to buy the little 
apron on which she had 
set her heart when Valen- 
tine’s Day arrived. 


great happiness that she 
started to school on the 
good saint’s day. The sun 
was bright, the dry snow 
answered the pressure of 
her feet with a pleasant 
squeak, her valentines 
were exceptionally pretty; 
so how could she feel 
otherwise? As it was quite 
early she thought she would go by the store where 
the little apron was on display in the window and 
tell Mrs. Hopkins, the owner, to lay it aside for her 
and she would stop by that evening and pay for it 
and take it home. 

When she arrived at the store the apron was gone 
from the window! ' 

Debbie rushed inside to ask Mrs. Hopkins about it. 
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“I sold that apron yesterday. No, I’m sorry, I have 
no more like it,” said Mrs. Hopkins. “But I have 
others just as pretty. I'll be glad to show them to 
you.” 

But Debbie was only interested in the “valentine 
apron” as she called it, and continued on her way to 
school feeling very downcast. She found her school- 
mates in high spirits and bursting with secrets, but 
she could not forget her disappointment long enough 
to join in the fun. 

At recess she made an excuse to stay inside the 
schoolroom, where she continued to brood over 
her failure to obtain the little apron. It was not 
until the afternoon session was drawing to a close 
and the postmaster had taken charge of the big red 
box that held the valentines that she was able to 
recover the feeling of happiness she had had early 
in the morning. 

“T must snap out of this,” she suddenly told her- 
self. “I don’t want the fifth graders to think they’ve 
got a terrible old grouch for a president that can’t 
enjoy Valentine’s Day, because I’m not really 
that kind of a person.” 

Shortly after she had 
made this declaration and 
by the time the postmaster 
} had begun to distribute 
j the gay offerings in the 
] box, she was having as 
} hard a time to keep from giggling 
J out loud as any of her class- 


Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 


had to untie the ribbons that bound it for her. Then 
she held up a little organdy apron with a heart- 
shaped bib and pockets and a little heart on the end 
of each string. It was almost an exact copy of the 
“valentine” apron, the only difference being the 
color, which was pink. 

Debbie gave a little gasp. Why, this was the gift 
she might have had if she hadn't told Alice to give 
it to Ava. The feeling of disappointment she had 
had earlier came crowding back on her, and her 
high spirits went down, down, down. But only for 
a moment! Just as suddenly they went up, up, up, at 
the sound of Ava’s happy laugh and her exclamation 
that Christmas had come again. 

Now the postmaster held the postoffice box upside 
down to show that all the valentines it held had been 
delivered. Everybody's desk was covered with hearts, 
cupids, and garlands. That is, everybody's but Deb- 
bie’s. Practically everybody seemed to have taken her 
at her word and sent Ava and Paul the valentines 
they would have sent her. The twins’ desks were 
stacked with pink greetings. On Debbie’s desk 

were only two. 
Debbie suddenly _ be- 
came conscious that her 
os classmates were eyeing her 
curiously. They were prob- 
“1K ably feeling sorry for her. 
Well, they needn’t! Paul 
and Ave were happy and smiling 
in the friendliest way at everyone; 


mates. 

j The very first valentine the 
} postmaster took out of the box 
J was for Paul Barlow and it was 
] pink! How surprised and pleased 
he looked as he went forward to 
get it. And how he chuckled when 
he opened it and took out a pink 
heart adorned with a fat cupid. 
Debbie laughed delightedly as she 
watched Paul’s pleasure in the 
friendly offering. 

Name after name was called 
and valentines of all sizes, shapes 
and colors were delivered to this 
one and that until finally the post- 
master held up a pink tissue paper 
parcel. Debbie recognized it as 
the one Alice had showed her and 
told her it contained her valen- 
tine. The postmaster said it was 
for Ava. 

Ava was so excited that Paul 


Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of February 6 


I am a child of God. My eyes 
see good in everyone I meet. 


For the week of February 13 
I am a child of God. My lips 


. speak words of happiness and 


peace. 


For the week of February 20 


I am a child of God. My ears 
hear only what is kind and good. 


For the week of February 27 


I am a child of God. My hands 
are quick to do a kindly deed. 


and wasn’t that what she wanted? 
“Ava and Paul had a lovely big 
box of sugared walnuts sent to 


them and they want to share them 


with the class as their valentine to 
the fifth grade,” said Miss Earle, 
the teacher, taking a box out of 
her desk. “By the way, you’ll re- 
member that Paul and Ava were 
late in entering our school this 
fall, but I’m glad to say by work- 
ing recesses and some evenings 
they have caught up with the 
class.” 

Debbie led the class in a round 
of applause for the twins. 

“Ava has been taking care of a 
neighbor's little girl after school, 
and Paul has been doing chores 
for another. They are through 
with these jobs now and can 
take an active part in the class 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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REGOR was a wood- 
cutter, as were all 
the men and boys of his 
village, but there was a 
difference. Gregor was dis- 
satisfied. Often he would 
say to himself thought- 
fully: “I am only a wood- 
cutter. I do not make any- 
thing useful. Surely some- 
where there is more impor- 
tant work that I could do.” 
Finally he spoke to his 
parents about it. “There 
is a man in the next 
town,”’ he explained, 
“who makes things out of 
wood, things that are use- 
ful. I would like to go 
and work for him.” 

Gregor’s mother looked 
sad, but his father smiled 
wisely. “Very well,” he 
said, “‘you may go tomor- 
row.” 

Bright and early the 
next day Gregor set off, 
carrying his small bundle 
of clothes and a package 
of food that his mother 
had prepared. It seemed 
no time at all before he 
was standing in front of 
the carpenter's shop in Dysbek, as the next village 
was called. And what a shop it was, unpainted and 
tumble-down, with a narrow window crammed full 
of all sorts of wooden articles: chairs, stools, racks, 
bowls, and spoons! Gregor was enchanted. 

The carpenter listened carefully as Gregor ex- 
plained why he had come. “I could certainly use a 
good strong boy,” he said finally. “But perhaps you 
would not be satisfied here. Making furniture is not 
such important work. Many people make their own. 
Why don’t you go on to the next town, where Mas- 
ter Babcha lives? He builds houses.” 

At once Gregor knew that mere furniture making 
was not enough. So thanking the carpenter politely, 
he set off again, reaching the next town just before 
supper. The builder did not have a shop. He lived 


in a rambling old house far back from the road, and 


was so old that at first Gregor could not believe he 
was the right man. But the old man said curiously: 

“Yes, I am Master Babcha, and what is it you 
want?” 


February 


Something 
Important 


By R. H. Grenville 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


Again Gregor ex- 
plained. The builder 
stroked his thin beard 
thoughtfully. “You are 
certainly a likely-looking 
lad,” he said. “But I don’t 
know. Building houses is 
good work, but it is hard. 
Besides, people these days 
are so hard to please, al- 
ways wanting something 
better than their neigh- 
bors. There is a man in 
Saint Martinsburg now 
who builds ships——” 

He trailed off, his eyes 
thoughtful. 

“Ships!” Gregor could 
only breathe the word. Ly- 
ing in the sweet-smelling 
loft above his grandfa- 
ther’s barn, he had 
dreamed of them often 
enough, pretending him- 
self to be the captain 
of some wonderful vessel 
that was treasure-hunting 
bound. The idea that he 
might possibly help to 
build a ship had never 
even occurred to him 
before. 

“Do you really think 
they would let me?” he cried at last. 

The old man studied Gregor’s eager young face. 
“I’m not sure, but I don’t see why not. At any rate 
you could find out.” 

Gregor thanked him profusely and said he would 
set off at once, but the old man put out a thin arm. 

“It is ten miles to the city,” he said. “It would be 
quite dark when you arrived, and far ‘too late to 
inquire about work. Why not have supper with me 
and spend the night here? You could set off early 
tomorrow morning. I will myself send word to your 
good parents so that they will know that all is well 
with you.” 

Gregor thought he had never known anyone so 
kind, and said so, but the old man merely shrugged | 
his shoulders. 

“I was a boy myself once,” he said. 

So Gregor had supper with the old man in a huge 
dining room lighted only by two candles in silver 
candlesticks. He slept that night in an old four- 

. (Please turn to page 23) 
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Copyright 1944 by the author 


By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told so Far 


Jet Stockwell and his sister Sarah were pioneer children 
who lived with their father and mother, little brother 
Lonny, and uncle John in a log cabin on their father’s 
homestead. Not far away Tod and Nancy Tanner lived 
with their parents in a covered wagon. 

Uncle John receives a letter from Suzanne, the girl he is 
to marry. She is to arrive at the settlement about the middle 
of October. The people from far and near while holding a 
camp meeting suddenly decide to build a cabin for the 
Tanners and to hold meetings only at night. Then they 
decide to build one for Uncle John and Suzanne also. 

The cabins are finished and the people are gathered to- 
gether to hear the circuit rider preach the last sermon. 
During the meeting strange music is heard. They look 
toward the Tanner’s cabin and discover that it is Mr. 
Tanner playing a fiddle. Some consider it disrespectful. The 
men and the preacher start down to the Tanners’ campfire. 
“What will they say to Mr. Tanner?” Jet whispers to Ben. 


Part VII 


‘ Mother would say something,” Jet 
thought as he stood between Ben and Tod. Ben 
was watching the men. Tod twisted his hands nerv- 
ously. But for once Mother seemed at a loss to 
know what to say or do. She stood, her hands folded, 
the other women grouped around her, while all of 
them watched the men as they strode down the 
slope toward the old Tanner wagon. 

Were the men angry at Mr. Tanner for playing 
his fiddle while the preacher was holding a meeting? 
What would they say to him? This was the last 
night they would all be together. This was the last 
night the circuit rider would be with them. Tomor- 
tow each family would go to its own home. Mr. 
Thornton would go home with Father and Mother, 
probably stay a day or two, then get on his white 
mule and go to the settlement and hold a meeting. 
Why did a thing like this have to happen on their 
last night, when everyone had seemed so friendly 
and happy? 


WEE WISDOM 


(A sequel to the book “‘Jet’s Adventures’ ) 


Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


Ben’s mother said: “I believe this affair needs 
all of our help. Let’s go down there with the men.” 
The other women agreed quickly and they hurried to 
join the men who were halfway to the Tanner camp. 
In their excitement the women forgot to tell Jet 
and Ben to wait near the fire with Sarah and Mattie, 
who must stay with the wagon where the younger 
children slept. 


Jet and Ben, anxious to see what happened, ran 
out and around the women and caught up with the 
men. Tod was close at their heels. Mrs. Tanner saw 
them coming and came out to meet them. Jet had 
never seen her move so swiftly nor talk so fast. “Mr. 
Thornton, you are a good, kind man,” she said, going 
up to the preacher. ‘“The things that you tell us are 
good. You make us feel that we want to be good 
too. But my husband, he cannot talk as your friends 
do. He cannot say the things that he feels inside. He 
can do only one thing—play the fiddle. And he 
knows but one tune.” 

Mrs. Tanner talked on excitedly. “Tonight when 
I watched my man’s face I knew how he felt. He 
wanted to do something for you.” She waved her 
arms to include the preacher, the men, and the 
women. “You cannot know what it means for my 
man to play his fiddle for you. Never has he played 
it for anyone but me and the children. Tonight 
when he played I got down on my knees by the old 
wagon, and I hoped he'd play it better’n he ever 
played it before.” 

Quickly Mr. Thornton walked away from the 
group and crossed over to where Mr. Tanner sat on 
the wagon tongue, his fiddle on his knee. The circuit 
tider put his hand on the timberman’s shoulder. 
“Tanner, you did a very beautiful thing tonight. It 
was a kind heart that made you want to add to our 
service. When we do the best we can, in whatever 
way we can, and in the right spirit, God will bless 


us. 
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The preacher motioned for the men and women 
to ceme closer. ‘““Our brothers and sisters here,” the 
deep voice was full of assurance, ‘‘accept your gift of 
music in the same gracious and kindly spirit in which 
it was given.” Mr. Thornton raised his arm in the 
familiar manner that all had learned to love. “Re- 
member this, my friends: trials, hardships, mis- 
understandings are of no great concern. What mat- 
ters most is the spirit with which we meet them. 
That is the only thing that really counts.” 

The circuit rider lowered his arm. And in the 
firelight’s glow the group at the old wagon saw on 
his face a radiant smile of love and happiness as 
the deep voice intoned, ‘‘Many blessings are sure 
to come to this community and its good people.” 

Many times in the weeks that followed Jet thought 
of the things that the circuit rider said that last 
night. Many things reminded him of paragraphs 


he had read in the book Grandmother had given 
him, such as accepting things in the right spirit. Jet 
resolved that when winter came and he had more 
time in the house, he would read the book again all 
the way through. 

But for now Jet must work from early morning 
until after dusk. There was much to be done on the 
homestead. And the time given to the camp meeting 
and the building of the two cabins must be made up 
by working more hours. Holes must be dug and lined 
with straw ready to store the winter's supply of 
potatoes, turnips, and cabbages. Windbreaks must 
be made to protect the cows, the oxen, and the 
sheep. With all of this Jet gave a ready hand to 
Father. More and more he slipped into the tasks that 
had once been Uncle John’s. 

There were days though when Jet found time to 
help Mother and Sarah. The long rows of dry bean 
pods in the garden were gathered and 
sacked and put in the shed. Later they 
would be brought inside the cabin, and 
while the family rested around the: table 
at night the pods would be shelled and 
the dry beans put in paper bags and hung 
from the rafters. 

Pumpkins lying like huge golden balls 
between the corn shocks in the upper 
field must be taken care of while the sun 
still shone warm. They were hauled up 
to the yard, split through the center, the 
rind cut off and the seeds scooped out, 
then sliced in rings about an inch wide. 
The rings were cut half in two and each 
curved piece was hung over the top rail 
of the fence. 

Morning after morning the pumpkin 


Uncle, John swung her swiftly as his own 
feet matched steps with hers. 
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strips must be put on the fence when the sun warmed 
the air, only to be gathered in again before the 
dampness of evening came. This must be done until 
the strips became dry and hard and rattled like 
sticks of wood when they were tossed into a basket. 

Jet was helping Sarah put 
pumpkin strips on the fence. 
“Uncle John will soon be 
leaving us,” she said. “Then 
who will do your chores the 
nights you get home late af- 
ter helping Running Deer 
round up his sheep? Who 
will sit with us in the yard 
at night and give the whip- 
poorwill call—give it so well 
that a whippoorwill at the 
creek answers back? Who 
will tell us when the ice at 
the creek is thick enough to 
hold us up? After I have 
tried and tried, who will 
whisper to me the number 
to make my long-division 
problem come out right? 
Who will tell us when there 
has been enough frost to 
make the nuts start falling?” 

Jet did not answer. Sarah 
went on, “You'll have to 
work harder every day.” 

“I'm bigger,” Jet said, 
“and more than a year older 
than when we came to the 
homestead.” 

Impatiently Sarah faced 
her brother. ““We are losing Uncle John, and nothing 
good has come yet. I don’t believe” 

Jet stopped work. He had realized for several 
days that when he and Sarah were alone, he would 
have an explanation to make. “You were going to 
say you don’t believe that when a person loses some- 
thing it may mean that something as good or maybe 
better is coming.” 

“Well—I don’t believe it,’ Sarah insisted. 

“You should remember,” Jet told her, “the book 
said if we accept our loss in the right spirit, good 
will come.” 

Sarah had no answer to that. She gazed off to- 
ward the creek and beyond, where on a distant 
knoll the outline of a new cabin could be seen 


through the trees. She turned back. “Jetty, what 


would be the right spirit when—when it’s our own 
uncle we are losing?” 
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Watchful Waiting 


By Lucile Vance 


I have a little kitty-cat 
Who goes to bed with me; 
She lies down at the foot, but oh, 
She’s naughty as can be. 


I cannot move my feet at all— 
She isn’t one bit nice— 

’Cause if I do she bites my toes: 
I guess she thinks they’re mice! 


Jet had expected that question too, and it was 
his problem to help Sarah understand. “I believe that 
if we accept this thing in the right spirit, we will 
think more of what it means to Uncle John and not 
so much about what it means to us.” 

Sarah thought that over. 
“Uncle John must care a lot 
for Miss Suzanne if he is 
willing to leave all of us for 
her.” 

“Yes,” Jet said. “And 
Miss Suzanne must care a lot 
for Uncle John if she is will- 
ing to leave her home in the 
bluegrass country and come 
away out here to help him 
make a new home. And I'm 
sure Uncle John wouldn't 
want us to be unhappy 
about it.” 

“Jetty, if we were not un- 
happy but glad instead, what 
would we do?” 

“I guess we would help 
Uncle John make Miss Su- 
zanne happy and not let her 
ever wish that she had not 
come to the new country.” 

“We could try to be glad,” 
Sarah said as Jet turned to ' 
go to the sheepshed. She 
called after him, “Would 
that be the right’ spirit?” 

“I reckon so,” Jet told her. 
“Anyway, it’s the best way 
I know.” 

The next few days Jet and Sarah had more secrets 
than there were hours in the day. Busy both of them 
were, but when they met, Jet coming from the corral, 
Sarah carrying a crock of clabber cheese to the spring, 
their eyes shone and they whispered knowingly. 

They held a long consultation when feeding the 
flock of chickens and geese one night. Sarah had 
an old hen and six chickens that were her own. Jet 
had two geese, nearly grown. Mother had said that 
they could do with them what they wished. Sarah 
threw a handful of corn and asked, ‘‘Must we give 
all my chickens and both your geese for the——” 

“Yes. Running Deer’s mother will trade no other 
way. Sh!” Jet said as Father came out of the shed. 
They had almost given away their biggest secret. 

Soon the time came when the caravan of home- 
steaders was expected. Uncle John took Father's 
wagon and oxen and went to the settlement. He 
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wanted to be on hand if the wagons had good luck 


and came in a little early. And too he must buy a 


crane and kettles for the fireplace, and pottery dishes 
and bone-handled knives and forks for the cupboard 
in the new cabin. 

Jet and Sarah knew now that they must put their 
plans into action. Jet asked to have one afternoon 
free so he could ride Kutha to Running Deer's 
home, where he said he had business with Running 
Deer's mother. Father and Mother looked from 
Jet to Sarah. Did Sarah want to go with Jet? Sarah 
shook her head. She would ride behind Jet only as 
far as the other side of the shallows; then she would 
walk through the clearing to the Tanner’s new cabin. 
Her business was there. 

“You may both go,” Father said, “but come home 
in time to drive the cows up from the pasture.” 

That night Jet and Sarah acted more mysterious 
than ever. They nodded across the table at each 
other and made signs with their fingers. They 
laughed when Father asked if their business of the 
afternoon had turned out well. It had. When Jet 
went to the spring after water Sarah went with 
him. “Did you put it in 
the new cabin?” she asked. 

“I did,” he answered. 

Sarah giggled. ‘The 
Tanners said they would 
be glad todo what I asked, 
and they will watch for 
the sign as you sug- 
gested.” 

A few days later when 
Mother began preparing 
extra food Jet and Sarah 
knew it was about time 
for Uncle John and Miss 
Suzanne to arrive. Sarah 
ran errands, went to the 
garden, to the chicken 
house, to the spring. Jet 
‘ raked the chips into a neat 
mound at the woodpile 
and swept the dry leaves 
from the path to the gate. They watched the sun. 
They climbed up on the sloping roof of the barn so 
they could see farther. Late in the afternoon, when 
they climbed on top of the barn for the third time, 
they saw a cloud of dust in the direction of the 
settlement road. The dust cloud came nearer and 
nearer. At last they could distinguish the slow plod- 
ding forms of the oxen. Sarah swallowed a sob. 
“We're trying to be glad, aren’t we, Jetty?” 

“Yes, and we must keep on trying,” Jet said as 
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he jumped from the barn and ran to hoist the 
white rag on the pole on the hill back of the sheep 
shed, the sign to the Tanners. Sarah “ran to tell 
Mother. 

The wagon soon rumbled to a stop before the 
gate. Uncle John leaped down and stood with arms 
outstretched to catch Suzanne, who was poised atop 
the wagon wheel. “She’s beautiful,” Sarah whispered 
in Jet’s ear. “She's young,” Jet whispered back. 
Suzanne was on the ground then, her brown curls 
bobbing beneath the little poke bonnet with its 
ribbon bows under her chin. Her full skirt swayed 
this way and that showing dainty pantalets above 
trim little feet. Her brown eyes twinkled as Uncle 
John told them all: “This is Mrs. John Stockwell. 
The circuit rider waited at the settlement and said 
the words that made her so.” 

At the table Suzanne told about her long jour- 
ney from the bluegrass country. “Your grandfather 
and grandmother are well,” she told the children, 
“and send their love.” 

Uncle John smiled happily as she talked. But as 
soon as they had finished eating he said, “Can all of 
you come with us to the 
cabin?” He looked at 
Father. “I'll need you to 
help unload Suzanne’s 
chest.” 

That fitted right into 
Jet’s and Sarah’s plans. 
Soon they were all in the 
wagon, and the oxen 
headed down the slope. 
They crossed the creek 
and climbed to the top of 
the knoll. Suzanne’s eyes 
were shining as she took 
in the picture: the new 
cabin, the shade trees left 
standing, the stepping- 
stones leading to the door. 
Then on the late after- 
noon air the quick, lively 
tune of a pixy dance 
reached their ears. Uncle John looked from Father 
and Mother to Jet and Sarah. Suzanne clapped her 
hands and exclaimed, “How wonderful!” 

The wagon stopped. Uncle John leaped to the 
ground. Suzanne jumped into his arms. Then she 
sprang away from him, and holding her skirt dain- 
tily, she tiptoed and skipped and whirled, turning 
gracefully around her husband. Uncle John caught 
her mood, reached for both her hands, and swung 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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A Read-Aloud Story 


By E. H. Morrison 
Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


ANCY jumped up and down with joy when 
she saw the fat, sleek, little puppy that Jane 
had brought her. 

“He is a smart puppy,” Jane told her. “I named 
him Bobo. Mother said I could give him to you be- 
cause we have two more puppies.” 

“Oh, isn’t he cute!” Nancy cried. “May I keep 
him, Mother ?” 

Mother shook her head slowly and said she thought 
Jane had better take Bobo back home with her. 

“Oh, please let me keep him!” Nancy begged. 
“Why can’t I, Mother?” 

Mother explained to Nancy: 

“You see, dear, Bobo would have to have milk 


to drink and something to eat every day. Somebody 


“May I keep him, Mother?” 


WEE WISDOM 


Nancy hung her pretty nightgown up every 
morning. 


would have to take care of him, and Mother doesn’t 
have time.” 

“He eats a lot,” Jane said. “That's why he is so 
round and fat.” 

“But I'll feed him,” Nancy promised. 

“Did you hang up your nightie this morning?” 
Mother asked Nancy gently. 

Nancy hung her head. She had left her pretty 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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AMARIA was a country lying 
between Galilee on the north 
and Judea on the south. The Sa- 
maritans hated the Jews who lived 
in Galilee and also those who 
lived in Judea. The Jews in both 
countries hated the Samaritans. 
When the Jews living in Gali- 
lee wished to go to Jerusalem in 
Judea, they would not travel 
through Samaria even though it 
was by far the quickest and short- 
est way. Instead they went down 
the mountain slope on rough roads 
to the river Jordan. There they fol- 
lowed the river and in this way 
avoided Samaria. When the Jews 
in Jerusalem wished to go up to 
Galilee they traveled by the same 
roundabout way. So great was the 
hatred between the Samaritans 
and the Jews that they did not 
even want to speak to each other 
Or pass one another on a road. 
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Jesus said to her, “Whosoever drinks of this living water that | 
would give to you would never thirst again.” 


By Bula Hahn 


When Jesus with His disciples 


had been preaching and teaching 
in and near Jerusalem for a time, 
they wished to leave that part of 
the country and go up into Gali- 
lee. Jesus chose to travel through 
Samaria. One morning about the 
sixth hou, after they had walked 
some distance, they stopped at a 
well by the roadside. Jesus sat 
down on a stone beside the mouth 
of the well, and the disciples 
walked on to the nearest village, 
which was Sychar, to buy food. 

The well beside which Jesus sat 
was the well that Jacob, the re- 
vered ancestor of the Israelites, 
had dug many, many years before. 
The water was clear and pure 
and cold. Jesus was thirsty after 
His morning walk, but the well 
was deep and He had no rope nor 
jar with which to draw water. 

As Jesus waited a Samaritan 
woman came with a rope and ves- 
sel to get water. Jesus spoke kind- 
ly to her: “Give me a drink also.” 

The woman knew by the clothes 
that Jesus wore and by His man- 
ner of speech that He was a Jew. 
“Why do you, a Jew, ask me, a 
Samaritan, for a drink?” she asked 
in surprise. “The Jews and the 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


Samaritans have no dealings with 
one another.” 

Jesus took no notice of the wom- 
an’s reference to the hatred be- 
tween the Jews and the Samari- 
tans. He said, “If you knew the 
gift that is God’s and who it is 
that asks you for a drink, you 
would ask of Him and He would 
give you living water.” 

“Sir, you have nothing to draw 
with and the well is deep,” she 
said in astonishment. ‘Where 
then would you get the living 
water? Are you greater than our 
father Jacob who gave us this 
well and who drank from it him- 
self, and his children after him?” 
(Jacob was the ancestor of the 
Samaritans as well as the Jews, 
and the woman was interested). 

Jesus said to her, “Whosoever 
drinks of this living water that I 
would give to you would never 
thirst again.” When Jesus spoke 
of living water He was not talk- 
ing of water that comes from a 
well. He was speaking of the 
Spirit of God in the hearts of 
men; that bubbling up, that in- 
ward joy we feel when we know 
that God is our Father and that 
we are His children. 
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The woman did not understand 
Jesus’ meaning. She said, “Sir, 
give to me some of this living 
water so that I may thirst no 
more and may never need to come 
to the well again to draw water.” 

Jesus told the woman, “Go, call 
your husband, then come back to 
the well.” 

The woman answered, “I have 
no husband.” 

Jesus said: “You have spoken 
truthfully. You have no husband 
now, but you have had five hus- 
bands.” 

In wonder the woman looked 
at Jesus. How could a stranger 
know such things concerning her 
past life? “Sir,” she said, “it must 
be that you are a prophet. Tell me 
then, who is right, the Samaritans 
or the Jews? We have been taught 
to worship here on this mountain. 
The Jews say that Jerusalem is the 
only place where men should 
worship.” 

“You may believe me,” Jesus 
told her, “the time is coming 
when men will worship God in 
many places besides this moun- 
tain or Jerusalem. It matters 
not whether men worship in 
the desert or in the cities, in 
the Temple or in secret. God is 
Spirit and the worshipers every- 
where must worship Him in 
Spirit.” 

The woman told him: “I 
know that someday One will 
come who is the 
Christ. He will teach 
us all things.” 

Jesus said, “Wom- 
an, He that speaks 
to you is the Christ.” 

When the disciples 
returned from Sychar 
with food, they were 
surprised to hear Je- 
sus talking with one 
of the hated Samari- 
tans. But none of 
chem questioned 
Him. 


At the sight of the disciples, 
and in her excitement at seeing 
and talking with a man whom she 
believed to be a’man of God, the 
woman forgot her errand. In haste 
she left the rope and vessel be- 
side the well and hurried back to 
her home in the little town. 
“Come,” she told everyone whom 
she met. “There is a man at Ja- 
cob’s well who told me all the 
things I ever did; things that no 
stranger could have known. Can 
it be that He is the Christ for 
whom we have been waiting?” 

Because of the strange things 
that the woman told them, many 
people from the little town of 
Sychar returned with her to Ja- 
cob’s well. They found Jesus and 
His disciples still there. Though 
the people came to the well be- 
cause of what Jesus had told the 
woman, they waited by the well 
far into the day because they 
wanted to hear the things that 
He had to tell them. 

Whether He was speaking to a 
multitude or a very few people, 


Whether He was speaking to a multitude or a very few people, 


Jesus taught that God is the Fa- 
ther of all and that all men are 
brothers in the Father's sight. 
“Love one another” is the rule 
for better living that Jesus gave to 
Jews and Samaritans, to all men. 
It is not.enough for them to love 
their families and friends and 
neighbors; they must love their 
enemies as well. 

Beside Jacob’s well that day 
hatred was forgotten. Jews talked 
with Samaritans. Samaritans lis- 
tened and believed. The people 
from Sychar begged Jesus and His 
disciples to go home with them 
and give the message to the ones 
who had not come out to the 
well. Jesus did not refuse them. 
He knew that in the Father's 
sight it was as important for the 
Samaritans to hear the word as it 
was for the Jews to hear it. 

The disciples and Jesus went in- 
to the little town. They walked 
the quiet streets, they ate with the 
Samaritans at eating time, they 
slept under the roofs of those who 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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HE name of Richard Trevi- 

thick is one that is not fa- 
miliar to many of us; but he was 
the first man to develop a machine © 
that plays an important part in 
our transportation systems today. 

Trevithick built the first prac- 
tical steam locomotive in 1802, but 
it was not until 1829, when 
George Stephenson produced his 
famous Rocket, that steam trans- 
portation by rail began to be re- 
‘garded as something more than a 
curiosity. The Rocket carried pas- 
sengers at a speed of about 
twenty-five miles an hour, which 
was a very rapid rate compared 
with that of a horse drawn ve- 
hicle, but a very slow rate com- 
pared with the hundred and more 
miles an hour that the Diesel- 
electric streamlined locomotives 
can make today. 

The first locomotives were built 
in England, but in 1830 the first 
American-built locomotive, the 
Peter Cooper, named for its de- 
signer, made its successful trial 
run on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. The growing demand for 
rapid transportation spurred other 
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Stamp 


Collectors 


designers and inventors to make 
further improvements in locomo- 
tives, and within the next few 
years many railroads were built in 
the United States and other coun- 
tries. 

The early-day locomotives were 
small and not very powerful, be- 
ing able to draw only two or 
three cars, but as time went on 
new and larger ones were built. 
The  twelve-groschen Austrian 
stamp shows the first Austrian 
locomotive. It is similar in appear- 
ance to the Peter Cooper. Notice 
that the locomotive has no cab, 
and that the engineer is wearing a 
tall “stovepipe” hat. 

The Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific joined to form the first 
transcontinental railroad in 1869. 
Some of you will remember the 
motion picture “Union Pacific,” 
which showed how the construc- 
tion work was done, and the great 
ceremony when the golden spike 
was driven to complete the laying 
of the track. 

The Honduras stamp shows a 
“diamond-stack”’ locomotive. Fifty 
years ago nearly all railroads used 
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this type, but they have been grad- 
ually replaced by the heavier mod- 
ern types that are in use today. 
The parcel-post stamp shows a 
modern steam locomotive such as 
is used on many of our American 
railroads. 

Within recent years the use of 
steam as railroad motive power 
has been partly superseded by 
electricity. The thirty-five-groschen 
Austrian stamp shows an electric 
locomotive with overhead trolleys. 

The most recent development 
in locomotives is the Diesel-elec- 
tric, which is used to pull our 
modern streamlined trains. The 
Burlington Zephyr and the Union 
Pacific Silver Streak were among 
the first streamlined locomotives 
to be built. On the French stamp 
that we illustrate is shown a 
streamlined locomotive of the type 
that is used on the French rail- 
ways. 

A collection of railroad stamps 
is a most interesting one, for many 
countries have issued stamps 
showing trains, cars, bridges, sta- 
tions, signals, tunnels, tracks, and 
other things used in railroading. 
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Jet’s Problem 
(Continued from page 12) 


her swiftly as his own feet 
matched steps with hers. 

The music ceased. The family 
had by then climbed down out of 
the wagon, and Uncle John stood 
facing his bride. Suddenly he 
picked her up in his arms and ran 
to the door, across its threshold, 
and into the cabin. Jet and Sarah, 
laughing gaily, ran after them. 

Inside the cabin Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanner and Tod and Nancy were 
waiting. In a brown earthen jar 
in the center of the table were 
deep-red sumac leaves. On the 
split-log floor, lay an Indian 
blanket of many colors. 

“It’s the blanket Running 
Deer’s mother took from her 
loom only two weeks ago,” Uncle 
John said, his eyes tender with 
admiration. 

Suzanne stood beside him, her 
hand in his. “It’s the most beau- 
tiful thing I’ve ever seen.” 

“Is it worth two geese and an 
old hen and six chickens?” Sarah 
asked, 

When everyone had stopped 
laughing Suzanne’s chest was car- 
tied inside. She opened it and 
brought out a pair of gauntlets for 
Jet, a workbag for Sarah, and red- 
topped boots for Lonny. “For chil- 
dren that I want very soon to call 
me Aunty Sue.” She dug deeper 
and gave Nancy a red hair ribbon, 
Tod knitted wristbands. “For 
good little ‘neighbors.” 

Dusk came and the Tanners 
walked home across the clearing. 
The family climbed into the 
wagon and as the oxen started 
the homeward journey, they 
waved goodnight to Uncle John 
and Suzanne. “The book is true,” 
Sarah whispered. “Good has 
come.” 

“Yes,” Jet answered. “I’m glad 
we have an Aunty Sue.” 

(The End) 
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Pals 
By Hope Kathryn Stewart 


My grandma comes and stays with me 
When Mom and Dad go out at night, 

And when I have to go to bed 

She always leaves a little light. 


And when I have my nighty on 
She sits by me and twists a curl; 

She tells me tales of long ago 

When Mom was just a little girl. 


So when I say my evening prayer, 

I do not pray, “My soul to keep.” 
I ask the Lord to please take care 
Of Grandma when I go to sleep. 
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Feet 
By Lorene D. Heineman a 
Some days when I am naughty 
L. My feet act big and slow; 
Clump, clump, clump, clump, 
| Like elephant’s feet they go.. 
, But when'I’m good they skip 
In the jolliest kind of way, 
Like fairies prancing, glancing, dancing, 
Small and light and gay- 
The reason for this strange thing 
I can explain to you: 
When I am good my heart is light 
And so my feet are too! 
O.M witH oTHERS February 19 
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AVID shifted the valentine box of candy under 

his arm. It was his gift to his father and 
mother, which he hoped would make them happy, 
and he wanted to get home so he could give it to 
them before they left for the city. But the wind 
had laid a heavy crust over the snowy hills of the 
Hanlevy pasture, and he and Chink could not go 
fast. With each step they took, their feet. broke 
through the crust of snow. 

“Where's Bige?” Chink asked. 

The boys stopped to look for David’s dog, who 
had scampered at their heels all the way to the 
store at the filling station. Faintly they could hear 
him yapping. 

“He sounds as though he might be hurt!” David 
exclaimed.” 

“Maybe the rabbit he was chasing turned on him!” 
Chink laughed. 

“Listen!” David insisted. 

The yapping rose high and hysterical. 


“It comes from the north, over the hill,” David 


said. “Let's see what’s the trouble!” 

“If you waste time on Bige, you'll be late getting 
home,” Chink reminded him. 

David hesitated. He did have to hurry! 

“I wish Bige would stop chasing rabbits!’ he 
complained. “Remember when he got mixed up 
with that fox?” 

Chink nodded. 

“Let’s see what’s the trouble,” he said uneasily. 
“It won't take long, David, and he might be in real 
trouble.” 

The boys changed their course, trudging to the 
crest of the hill where the north wind struck them 
with full force. 

David pointed down the hill. “There he is, un- 
der that clump of horse chestnuts!” 


and 
String 


By Lawrent Lee _Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Directly below them was a spur of 
brush that ran east and west for a short 
distance. Behind it was the sharp drop 
of the cut that the engineers had made 
through the hill when they put in the 
highway. 

“Come, Bige!” David called against the wind. 
“Come!” 

Bige did not come. 

“He can’t hear you,” said Chink. 

“But he sees us. He’s wagging his tail and whin- 
ing!” 

“Yes,” Chink agreed. “I wonder why he doesn’t 
come.” 

Mystified, both boys shouted together. Little 
black Bige whined and wagged his tail, but he stayed 
in the clump of horse chestnuts. 

“Maybe he’s hurt,” said David. 

“He doesn’t act like it,” said Chink. “He acts as 
if he’s afraid.” 

David looked at his wrist watch. He had an hour © 
to get home and usually he could do it in fifteen © 
minutes. 

“What do you suppose is the matter with him?” 
Chink asked. 

David shivered. The wind was strong. It pierced — 
his heavy clothing and must be blowing through 
Bige’s short hair, clear to his skin, chilling him. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘“We'll find out.” 

David plunged forward. Chink followed. Their 
first steps told them what was keeping Bige in his 
shelter. The boys did not break through the crust 
of snow. The sweep of icy wind had frozen it so 
thick that it held them up, and they began sliding 
down the hill on the slippery sheet. 

“Help!” shouted Chink. 

David said nothing. Each instant he went faster. 
Between him and the spur of brush was not a shoot 
of anything to catch hold of and stop his rush 
downward. 

“Keep toward the brush, Chink!” he shouted; for 
he saw the danger they were in. If they missed the 
spur of horse chestnuts, they would slide until they 
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reached the lip of the cut. Then they would plunge 
over it to the highway below, a fall of more than 
fifty feet! 

David was going too far to the west. Awkwardly 
he tried to change his course, but he could not. Al- 
most surely he was going to miss the brush and 
go over into the cut! He saw only one chance to 
stop himself, and he took it. 

He lunged to the side, diving against the ice as 
against the surface of a pool of water. He shot over 
the ice like a bullet from a cannon and landed head 
first in the spur of horse chestnuts, with the candy 
clutched in his arms and his shoulders wedged tight 
between the half-grown stocks. 

Bige yelped his welcome. 

“Chink!” David called as the little black dog 
swarmed over him. ‘““Where are you?” 

“Pough!” spluttered Chink. 

He too had landed in the brush. There the snow 
was protected somewhat from the wind, and he 
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David lunged to the side, diving against the ice as against the 


surface of a pool of water 


WEE WISDOM 


had plowed into the powdery mass, getting particles 
into his mouth and over his head and shoulders. 

“Maybe,” he said, still spluttering, “I'll learn to 
keep my mouth shut instead of yelling all the time! I 
must have swallowed a bucketful of snow and 
dry leaves!” 

David scrambled up. 

“We're in for it, Chink!” he cried. 

“What do you mean?” 

“If we leave this brush,” said David, “we'll slide. 
If we go over the Cut, we may break a leg. We're 
marooned!” 

Chink gulped. “It’s like being on an island with- 
out a boat! No wonder Bige yelped!” 

“Td yelp myself if it'd do any good,” said David. 
“But no one’ll hear us.” 

Hopelessly the boys looked across the snow. 

“My mother and father won’t be back till the 
ten-o’clock train tonight,” said Chink in a small 
voice. 

David knew what he meant. Chink’s 
people would not even know he was in 
danger until after ten o'clock, when 
they got home and found him gone. 

“My father and mother won't go to 
town till I get home,” David said. 
“After while they'll start a searching 
party for us. But I'll have ruined their 
Valentine Day instead of making them . 
happy!” 

He looked sadly down at the valen- 
tine candy he had walked so far to get. 
If only he could figure out a way to 
get home in time! 

“No use trying to crawl,” said Chink. 
“We'll just slide on our knees instead 
of our feet.” 

David leaned out of the shelter of 
the brush and hammered on the ice 
crust with his fist, but it would not 
even crack. He thrust his foot out as 
far as he could and brought his heel 
down with all his strength. The crust 
held against him. 

The two boys looked at each other 
speechless. They were chilled to the 
bone; yet hours of waiting stretched 
before them. 

“Let’s think!’ said David. ‘There 
must be a way out of this fix!” 

“Maybe not!” said Chink glumly. 

David did not like to admit that 
Chink was right, but think as hard as 
he could, he found no escape from 
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their prison there on the glassy hillside. The cold 
north wind was growing colder as the evening came 
‘on and the heat of the sunlight faded. 

David felt Bige shiver against his leg. His own 
teeth chattered, and his hand on the box of candy 
was stiff and numb. 

“Let's sit down, Chink, back to back,” he sug- 
gested. “We'll be warmer, and we can cut the wind 
off Bige.” 

“I'm interested in cutting it off me!’’ Chink 
groaned. 

But he sat down, and both boys felt better. 

Thrusting his free hand into his pocket, search- 
ing for more warmth and protection, David’s fingers 
tangled in a piece of string and he touched the 
cold sides of his pocketknife. Surely with a pocket- 
knife he should be able to do something! 

He drew it from his pocket and began picking 
at the ice. It hardly made an impression. He needed 
something bigger, with more weight behind it. If 
he only had his stilts with him; they would be just 
the thing! 

His mind began to race. 

“Chink,” he cried. “Got a knife?” 

Chink nodded without enthusiasm. “Yours doesn’t 
seem to be doing any good.” 

David turned to the thicket beside them. With 
quick eyes, he selected four strong shoots of horse 
chestnut. 

“Two for you, Chink,” he said, “and two for me. 
Make your cuts right here.” 

With a finger, he pointed to a spot on the main 


stem of each, six inches below a sturdy sideshoot. 

When the boys had cut the four shoots and kept 
the stubs of the sideshoots for their feet to rest on, 
they sharpened the lower end of their makeshift stilts 
so each came to a point. 

When the first was finished, David took it in both 
hands and drove it against the ice with all his 
strength, not waiting to use it as a stilt. The spiked 
stick went through! . 

With a shout, they went back to work. When they 
had the four sticks finished, Chink blurted out: 
“What are we going to do about your valentine can- 
dy and Bige? We'll need both hands and feet -for 
the stilts.” 

David’s heart sank. His valentine candy and his 
dog were problems he had not counted on. They 
were both too big to slip into a pocket. Then like 
a flash came the memory of his string. It was not 
very long, but it might be just what they needed. 

“Will your pants stay up without your belt, 
Chink?’ he asked. 

Chink nodded. “They hang on my hips. I wear 
my belt for looks. Got an idea?” 

David nodded. 

It was a strange procession that trailed across 
the wide expanse of the hillside. First came David, — 
thrusting heavily with each step against the stilts — 
he had made for himself. With each step the point 
six inches below his foot broke down through the 
ice to an anchorage. Behind him was Chink. In be- 
tween them hung their belts—Chink’s belt held fast — 

(Please turn to page 24) i 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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kept 
t on, (Continued from page 8) 
stilts 
poster bed with a blue canopy 
both over it, but it was all so wonder- 
1 his fully exciting that he could hardly 
piked sleep. If they let him help build 
: . ship—if only they would—if 
. they only 
out: Then somehow it was morning, 
> Can- and breakfast was over and it was 
t -for ‘ime to go. Gregor thanked the 
builder again and promised to let 
id_ his him know how he got on. 
They The town was so big and 
n like strange that at first Gregor was 
as not frightened. There were so many 
led. people and so many streets that he 
belt, § thought he would surely get lost. 
| But finally he asked a policeman 
wear fi and was directed down a narrow 
cobbled street, sweet with the 
smell of salt water. 
aceoss “Right down there,” said the 
David, policeman cheerfully. “You can’t 
: stilts J miss it. Just look for the big sign 
> point § which says, ‘Master Lubyek’s Ship- 
gh the building Yard.’” 
In be- 3 = Gregor thanked him and hurried 
Id fast 9 of. The cobbled street sloped 
) 4 down toward the docks, and be- 


q tween the twisted roofs Gregor 
caught sight of masts and sails and 
§ bright blue water. Sea gulls cried 
§ overhead. But when he entered 
the shipyard it seemed deserted. 

A man who had been dozing 
against a pile of lumber came over 
and asked Gregor what he 
wanted. 

“I would like to see Master 
Lubyek,” Gregor replied and 
waited impatiently while the man 
strolled off. After a long while he 
returned. A short, anxious-looking 
man with bushy hair was with 
him. 

“I am Master Lubyek,” an- 
nounced the anxious-looking man, 
“and if you are looking for work, 
I am sorry. There is none.” 

Gregor could only stare. “But,” 
he began dazedly, “I was told that 
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shipbuilding was the most im- 
portant work in the city. I came 
here especially to help.” 

Master Lubyek was sympathetic. 
“I'm sorry,” he said again, “but 
I've had to lay off most of my 
men. You see, we cannot build any 
more ships till we get wood. And 
there just isn’t any wood.” 

Gregor could hardly believe it. 

“The woodcutters are going 
into the towns, doing other kinds 
of work,” Master Lubyek ex- 
plained. “There are not enough 
people cutting wood to supply all 
we need.” 

“Then in a way I am to blame,” 
Gregor said. “I thought just cut- 
ting wood was not important. I 
wanted to do something big and 
useful, like building ships or 
houses.” 

Master Lubyek sighed. ‘Perhaps 
if it were just you who felt that 
way it would not matter. But when 
there are hundreds and thousands, 
you see what happens.” He indi- 
cated the silent yards with a tired 
gesture. 

Gregor smiled. “I suppose if I 
want to build a ship I shall have 
to start by cutting the wood for 
it?” 

Master Lubyek smiled. “That 
would be a very good beginning,” 
he said. 

The yellow moon was just 
swinging into the lower branches 
of the forest trees when Gregor 
came in sight of his home. His 
mother came out, drying her hands 
on her apron, her eyes bright with 
happy tears. His sister Tanya ran 
to him and hugged him. His small 
brother Ivan tugged at his sleeve, 
asking a thousand questions all at 
once. 

Never had the forest air smelled 
so good. Never had he been so 
tired or so hungry. Over a bowl 
of his mother’s good stew he ex- 
plained what had happened. His 
father nodded several times, smil- 
ing wisely. 
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A Flannel Balak Board 


By Glenn Morgan 


HIS bulletin board would be fine for your schoolroom or club- 

room, or for your own room for displaying your collection of pic- 
tures. You do not need any thumbtacks, for your pictures cling to it. 
If you are learning to identify airplanes, place pictures of various 
models on your board and rearrange them from time to time and add 
new models. Your board can be used in the nature class for bird, 
butterfly, or flower pictures. It can be used for mounting favorite 
poems or if you are a movie fan you can use it as a place to mount the 
pictures of your favorites in the movie world. 

Stretch a new piece of cotton flannel (preferably of plain color) 
over a large smooth board and tack it down all around the edge. (See 
A.) Tack screen molding over the edge for a frame. (See B.) Cut out 
the pictures you wish to display and paste a piece of flannel on the 
back of each. Simply place the picture against the board and it will 
stay there. 

Another way to make a board is to remove the glass from an old 
picture frame. Stretch your flannel over the picture, lap the edges 
under and paste them down on the back of the picture. (See C.) Put 
the flannel-covered picture back in the frame (without glass) and 
it is all ready for your collection. 
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A Knife and a 
Piece of String 


(Continued from page 22) 


by its buckle to the stay on the front 
of his pants; David’s held by its 
buckle to the stay on the back of 
his pants. The two belts were held 
together by the piece of string 
that David had had in his pocket. 
But the interesting thing was that 
the belts had been slipped under 
the string that tied the box of 
candy and also under Bige’s col- 
lar so that the little dog and the 
valentine candy crossed the ice 
crust too. Bige slipped and slid as 
he tried to keep his feet. The can- 
dy swayed and thumped against 
his stubby tail. But they crossed— 
all of them—safely! 

David stamped up on the porch 
in time to wish his parents a hap- 
py evening in town and to give 
them the valentine candy he had 
worked so hard to get for them. 


Pink Valentines 
for the Twins 
(Continued from page 7) 


affairs,” continued Miss 
“Postmaster, now that you have 


Earl. 


delivered the valentines, will you — 


pass this box of walnuts?” 
“In just a minute, Miss Earle,” 


replied the postmaster. “There is 


one more valentine to be deliv- 
ered. It was too big to put in the 
box. It is for the president of our 
class.” 

Debbie’s eyes nearly popped 
out of her head as the postmaster 
reached into a desk and pulled out 
a tissue paper parcel and presented 
it to her. Her fingers trembled 
under the gaze of her laughing 
classmates as she untied it and 


took out the little blue apron she | 


had gazed at so often and so lov- 
ingly in the shop window. As she 
held it up'a cloud of little pink 


hearts fell out of its pockets and 
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oe “Debbie is our valentine, 
Sak Debbie is our pal; 
held She’s a first-class president 
ring And a first-rate gal. 
aig From the fifth grade.” 
that When she thanked her class- 
saline mates, Debbie said it wasn’t pos- 
ol sible to feel any happier than she 
iat did just then. But it was. Debbie 
1 the felt even happier after school, 
‘ee when she saw Paul and Ava 
id as § ™arching proudly off home, their 
i hands full of pink valentines, 
sales shouting joyous good-bys to the 
oe other fifth graders as if they were 
old friends. 
porch v 
| hap- 
give Table Blessing 
e had 
ol By Florence Taylor 
With heart as well as lips, dear 
God, 
We thank Thee for this food. 
} For countless other blessings too 
) We offer gratitude. 
Earl. 
| have 
you 
When Enemies 
| Become Friends 
deliv- (Continued from page 15) 
in the §§ had once been hostile to them. 
of our ff They stayed two days. Many last- 
ing friendships were made. When 
popped ff enemies become friends and really 
rmaster love one another, they are putting 
led out § into practice the teaching of Jesus. 
esented When Jesus again started on 
embled @ His journey to Galilee the Samari- 
ughing tans said: “We believe, not be- 
it and § Cause we heard the testimony of 
ron she the woman at the well, but be- 
so lov- # ause we ourselves have heard the 
As she @§ Words of Jesus. We know that He 
le pink is the Christ, the Saviour of the 
ets and World.” 
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fluttered to her desk. On each one 
of them was the name of a fifth 
grader. 

One heart, larger than the oth- 
ers, had this verse printed on it: 


Lets Make Our Valentines 


By Joanne Dee 
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| doilies, red paper, white paper, crayons, scraps of ribbon, 
scissors, and paste are all you need. 


A. Carefully color the flowers on a lace doily and paste the doily 
on a red card. Cut out a large red heart, put a gold arrow through it, 
and paste in the center. Cut out little red hearts for the corners. Add 
your greeting at the bottom. 


B. Use just part of a doily for B. Color it first and then cut it out 
very carefully, following the design as much as possible. Paste the 
wreath of lace on a red circle. Make a tiny white envelope. Put your 
valentine message in it and seal with a small heart. 


C. Make your own lace doilies. Fold a square of paper four times, 
cut out odd pieces from each side. Open it up and see your doily. 
Make several; then mount the prettiest one on a large heart. Add 
little red hearts and your message on the back. 


D. Fold a square of white paper twice. Cut in from one side, 
then from the other (see 2). Write your message in the center of a 
red heart. Paste your white square over the message, putting the paste 
just around the outside edge. Add a ribbon to the middle with a heart 
on it that says “Pull.” When the heart is pulled the paper stretches 
out and the message is revealed. 


E. Simply tie a pretty bow on a red heart. Paste a small heart on 
each end of the ribbon and add the message. 
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Ode to Trinidad 
By Eileen Joseph (13 years) 
Princes Town, Trinidad, B. W. I. 


Most beautiful isle of the Caribbean, 
How numerous are thy charms; 
Thy wooded hills and sparking rills 

And seas and bays so calm. 


And oh, thy beaches at nighttime, 
How can one describe that scene! 

Those waving palms, that tropic moon 
Is like a poet’s dream. 


Silver Moon 


By Nancy Hudgins (7 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Silver moon in the sky, 
You are so bright. 
There wouldn't be a sign of light 
If you were not around at night, 
Silver moon in the sky! 


Devon 


By Amy Woodley (12 years) 
ding, Berks., England 


I used to live in London town, 
London town, London town; 
I used to live in London town 
Before the war broke out. 


But now I live in Devon; 

And it seems to me like heaven 
To hear the squirrels chittering, 
And to hear the birds twittering. 


Picking apples off the tree, 

Having them cooked for my tea; 

Sitting there for hours and hours 

Listening to birds in the bowers. 

The bats and the beating of their 
wings— 

God has some reason for making these 
things ; 

And when I go back to London town, 

I'll often think of the country sound. 
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Our Flag 


By Third and Fourth Grades, Elir -a 
School 
Elmira, Mo. 


We love the flag, ‘ 

The red, white, and blue; 
It stands for liberty 

For me and for you. 


O flag of the free, 

_ Flag of the brave, 

Over land and sea 
Long may you wave. 


With your stars of white 
On their field of blue, 

Wave on Old Glory; 
America is true. 


The Sea 


By Carol Thum (11 years) 
Glendora, Calif. 


Down under the water 
The fish are at play; 
Whales are spouting water, 
And the sea gulls are gay. 
There are jellyfish, starfish, 
Swordfish and sharks, 
Sea anemones, crabs, 
And the seal that barks. 


Crispy winds blow over the ocean, 
Telling the fish to go to bed, 

And above the phosphorous-lit water 
The moon shines overhead. 


The Scarecrow 


By Gary West Hansen (12 years) 
Teton City, Idaho 


At night the coyotes howl and creep 
Upon my grandfather's herd of sheep, 
But out in the open there they see 
A white thing dangling from a tree; 
For Grandpa worked on it all day 
To scare the coyotes all away. 


Dartmoor 


By Marrianne Frances Spring 
(11 years) 
South Devon, England 


Dartmoor is a lovely part 

Right in Devon’s country heart. 

There there are beacons and tors 

Where people signaled in old-time 
wars. 


There the ponies wander and roam, 

There they live there is their home; 

They eat of the grass, wiry, but sweet, 

With soft purple heather round their 
feet. 


There are rivers clear and sweet; 
And many of them together meet 
To form the Dart, which is the name 
Of this wild moor so full of fame. 


My Pets 


By Nancy Von Blaricom (9 years) 
Hood River, Oreg. 


I have some pets who are so fluffy and 
warm ; 

I try to protect them from danger and 
harm. 


Our two little kittens’ fur is like silk. 
We feed them bread and lots of warm 
milk. 


We never know what the puppy will 
chew: 
It may be a ball, a bone, or a shoe. 


The Leaves 
By Fern Ellen Main (8 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In autumn the leaves 
Fall from the trees 

And make a funny sound 
In the breeze. 
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My Little Toad 


By Lee Campbell (6 years) 
Hanover, Ind. 


I found a little toad ;- 

He could hop, and run, and play. 
I put him in a little box 

And kept him there one day. 


To Help Us Win 


By Valerie Franklin (9 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


Today as I work in my garden with 


ease, 

I think of our soldiers and sailors over- 
seas. 

In this war there is no time to play; 

So working in a victory garden helps, 
I say. 


I save scrap iron and tin ; 

Those things will help us win. 

I buy stamps and war bonds too; 

For they'll keep our flag waving, 
The red, white, and blue. 


Dishes 


By Geraldine Hansen (9 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


Mary and Larry 

Do the dishes for Terry; 
And to his delight 

They do them just right. 


Raindrops 


By Phyllis Bunting (10 years) 
West Milford, N. J. 


Raindrops falling on the ground, 
Raindrops falling all around: 

Hear the pitapat on the trees, 
Hear them falling on the leaves. 


To Mother 


By Buck Shamburger (9 years) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


I have seen a lot of mothers, 

But I prefer you to any others. 

Of course I love my daddy too, 

But not as much as I love you. 

When my daddy is working and you 
are gone, 

The days seem sad and sometimes 
long. 
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I Have a Little Dog 


By Patricia Ann Winkleman 
(9 years) 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


I have a little dog, 

And I think that he’s a dear. 
He is very bold and brave, 

And little does he fear. 


He doesn’t like for anyone 
To pass along our street, 
When someone does he barks and 
growls 
And nibbles at their feet. 


My Friend 
By Florence Rosabelle Roak 


(9 years) 
Auburn, Maine 


I have a friend, to me-very dear; 
make her a visit each night. 
Her voice is wonderful to hear 
In rainy weather or bright. 


Her mood is always just like mine; 
She sings sweet hymns with me; 
And when | am very gay 
We sing a lively melody. 


My friend is always at her best 
And never has spells of gloom; 


And in satiny brown is always 
dressed— 
She’s the old organ in our sitting 
room. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for, 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


The Queen of the Winds 


By Margot Thomps sn (11 years) 
Hay, N. S. W., Australia 


The fiery sun in glory hides his face, 
With one last peep across the west- 
ern hills 
That purple in a mantle of rich light, 
And earth with dazzling light and 
beauty fills. 


When all the sky reflects a radiant 
glow 
In gold and pink in brightest azure 
skies, 
The Queen of Winds does roam the 
world to play, 
And through the tossing gums she 
calls and cries. 


She is wild and free and lovely, fair 
as spring, 
Fresh as the dew that drops in 
pearls of light 
A cascade of curls and white robes 
flying; 
And through the gums she cries in 
wild delight. 


When vivid sunset silently departs 
With day behind a slowly darken- 
ing hill, 
And twilight fades to dusk, and dusk 
to night, 


And all the earth is slumbering—all 
is still! 


Like some mystic form she glides be- 
tween the trees, 
Where moonlight weaves her magic 
clear and bright 
And silver beams fall bright upon the 
shining leaves, 


The Queen of Winds is wandering 
past at night. 


Pictures in the Sky 


By Helen L. Johnson (11 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


As I sit and watch the clouds in the 
sky, 
I see great ships go sailing by; 


Large snow banks topped by icy trees, 
Moving with the gentle breeze. 


And when the wind is very still, 
I see great valleys, lakes, and hills. 
A horse, a sheep, a polar bear 
All look like statues in the air. 
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RECIPES 


By JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


one Valentine’s Day is named for Bishop Valentine who lived 
in Rome many years ago. Here is an Italian recipe from his home- 


land. 
Dolce Ravioli (Sweet Pastry) 


1 egg white 
2 egg yolks 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
teaspoonful vanilla 


134, cupfuls flour 

3 tablespoonfuls shortening 
water 

1/4, pound cottage cheese 


@ Mix creamed shortening and flour with just enough ice water to 
form stiff dough. Roll thin on floured board. Combine remaining in- 
gtedients as filling for pastry. Cut rolled dough into 3-inch squares. 
Place teaspoonful of filling on squares and cover with another square, 
pressing edges together securely with tines of fork dipped in flour. 
Fry in hot fat until brown. Sprinkle with powdered sugar. 

@ Both George Washington and Abraham Lincoln were born in 
February. Here are recipes from their home States. 


Illinois Corn Bread 


1/, teaspoonful salt 

1 eg 

34, cupful milk 

1 tablespoonful melted shortening 


1 cupful flour 

1/4, cupful corn meal 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 tablespoonful sugar 


e Sift flour and corn meal, add baking powder, sugar, and salt. Sift 
again. Beat egg in a large bowl; add milk and shortening. Stir dry 
ingredients into liquid until smooth. Pour into well-greased Dutch oven. 
Cover and bake slowly on top of the stove 25 minutes, or until well done. 
@ When President Lincoln was a boy, corn bread was baked in a 
spider (a Dutch oven on legs) over hot coals in the fireplace. 


Mrs. Washington’s Original Fruit Cake Recipe 


“Take 20 eggs, divide the whites from the yolks and beat the whites 
to a froth. Then work 2 pounds of butter to a cream, put the whites of 
eggs to it, a spoonful at a time until well mixed. Then put 2 pounds 
of sugar in it in the same manner. Add the yolks of eggs well beaten, 
214 pounds of flour, and 5 pounds of fruit. Add to this 14 ounce of 
mace, a nutmeg, 1/4 pint of wine, and some French brandy. 514 hours 
will bake it.” 

@ Martha Washington was not troubled with rationing points. We 
give you the recipe modernized: (Please turn to page 30) 


Bobo Comes to Stay 


(Continued from page 13) 


nightgown on the bedroom floor 
when she dressed that morning. 

“And did you hang your wash 
cloth and towel back on the 
rack?” Mother asked. 

“No-o-o, I guess I didn’t,” Nan- 
cy admitted. 

“Well, you see, dear, you for- 
get things, and you might forget 
to feed little Bobo. It wouldn’t be 
fair to take him and then not care 
for him.” 

Nancy was so disappointed she 
could have cried. Mother had told 
her many times about hanging up 
her things, but she always forgot 
to do it. 

So Jane took Bobo back home, 
and Nancy felt unhappy all day. 

That night when Nancy said her 
prayer she still thought about 
Bobo. When Mother tucked her 
into bed she promised: 

“Tll hang up my things tomor- 
row, Mother.” 

Mother said that would be nice, 
and maybe Bobo would come back 
later. 

Next morning Nancy found a 
cute little pasteboard puppy beside 
her dish of cereal. 

“Why, he looks like Bobo,” she 
cried. “Did you draw him, 
Mother ?” 

“Yes, dear,” Mother replied. 
“Let’s pretend he is Bobo. We'll 
play that Bobo can write notes too. 
See, he has a note in his mouth.” 

“Oh, how funny!” Nancy cried 
in delight, clapping her hands. 
“Read the note, Mother. What 
does it say?” 

“It says, ‘I like little girls who 
keep their rooms clean.’ ” 

“Mother, I didn’t forget to hang 
up things this morning. Do you 
think Bobo will come back some- 
time soon?” Nancy asked. 

“Yes, I’m sure he will,’ Mother 
replied. 

Every morning after that the lit- 
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tle cardboard puppy was sitting by 
Nancy’s plate, and every morning 
he had a note in his mouth. One 
morning the note said, “Bobo likes 
little girls who eat all their ce- 
real,” and another morning the 
note said, “Bobo thinks Nancy is 
a nice girl because she doesn’t for- 
get what Mother tells her.” 

Of course Nancy knew that 
Mother wrote the notes, but it was 
fun to pretend that Bobo wrote 
them. Nancy could hardly wait for 
breakfast time each morning to see 
what Bobo had written to her. 

And now Nancy didn’t forget 
to hang up her things any more. 
Nancy hung her pretty nightgown 
up every morning. She placed her 
washcloth and towel nice and 
straight on the rack in the bath- 
room. She always put her tooth- 
brush back in the holder after 
she had brushed her teeth. 

Then one morning when Nancy 
came down for breakfast the note 
said; 

“Bobo saw Nancy’s room yester- 
day, and it was neat and clean.” 

“Oh, goody,” Nancy laughed. 
“Now maybe Bobo will come to 
stay with me.” She was so happy 
she could hardly eat her breakfast. 
After Nancy had finished drink- 
ing all her milk and had folded 
her napkin neatly Mother said: 

“Mother has a surprise for you. 
Come out on the back porch.” 

Nancy ran to the porch and 
there in a nice basket in the warm 
sunshine was Bobo. Mother picked 
Bobo up and put him in Nancy's 
eager arms. 

“There now, Bobo is yours,” 
Mother told Nancy. “Bobo has 
come to stay, and I’m sure you 
won't forget to take care of him.” 

“No, indeed, I won't forget,” 
Nancy promised as she held the 
fat, wriggling little puppy close 
in her arms. Bobo wagged his tail 
happily as if to say, 

“I'm glad I came to live with 
Nancy!” 
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This month we are including 
some of our letters from friends in 
foreign countries. From Hawaii, 
out in the Pacific Ocean, Winifred 
writes to us about her pet duck- 
ling. 

Doreen, a friend in England, 
expresses her love for her pet dog 
Paddy. Also from England Lesley 
tells us of his playmate, Chum, a 
lively and mischievous cat. 

It is also interesting to know 
that in South Africa God’s chil- 
dren are being joyous, gay, and 
happy. We know they are, for we 
received this letter from Colin 
Norman, telling us of his dog 


Rusty and the tricks that he has 


learned. 

James Lyon of Scotland is 
blessed with two pets, and you 
may read about them in the lines 
below. 

It is fun to train pets; write 
and tell us how you train yours. 
Send your letters to WEE WispoM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Be sure to give your name, age 
and address. 


Dear Editor : My pet’s name is Rusty. 
He does a few tricks. Before we give 
him his food we make him say please. 
He does this by growling. You can 
balance a piece of food on his nose 
and he won’t eat it, that is, if you say 
“trust” to him. He’ll stand there, his 
eyes looking from the food to you, 
while his mouth is watering and his 
tail wagging feebly. When you say 
“pay for!” he tosses the food into 
the air and catches it as it comes down. 

Rusty came from England, and I 
remember when we were still in Eng- 
land how he would sit at the end of 
my mother and father’s bed and catch 
biscuits. He would always catch them. 
He is a foxhound. He is getting old 
now and is not so good at these tricks. 
—Colin Norman (South Africa). 


Dear Editor: 1 have a cat and a 
dog. The cat’s name is Smoky and 
the dog’s name is Kelpie. Once when 
I was ill Kelpie was sitting at the 


side of my bed. I wanted a book that 


was downstairs, so I wrote the name 
of the book and tied it to Kelpie’s 
collar. He ran down to my daddy, 
who brought the book to me. Smoky 
sits on the window ledge when he 
wants in. Kelpie is a rough-haired 
fox terrier. Smoky is a Persian cat. 
—James Lyon (Scotland). 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend, I inclose $1 a pay for it. 
Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 

City State 
My name 

Street 

City State 


*Indicate zone number if city is so divided. 
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Dear Editor: 1 have a cat that is full 
of mischief. His name is Chum. He 
begs like a dog for his food, and 
sometimes when we are indoors I 
make a tunnel under the mat and he 
goes under the mat and plays with a 
ball_—Lesley M. Saunders (England). 


Dear Editor: Paddy is a gray dog, 
small, with hanging ears and soft, un- 
derstanding eyes. I don’t know what 
sort of a dog he is, but I love him. 
Paddy likes to put his front paws in 
one’s lap when one is sitting down. 
When he sees me looking at him he 
lays his head down for me to stroke 
his head, then he wags his tail and 
goes to his corner and lies down. If I 
go toward the door he gets up and 
follows, as if he were going out for a 
walk. Then I have to make him lie 
down. If he sees me coming home he 
runs to meet me. He will run around 
and around, barking all the time; then 
he will follow me indoors.—Doreen 
Marr (England). 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet duck 
named Hermond. He goes swimming 
everyday in our brook. When it is 
bedtime he comes peeping home, mak- 
ing a lot of noise until I put him to 
bed. He is only a little duckling, and 
I have had him for two weeks. He 
goes for his food like mad although 
he is fed about five cups a day. He 
wakes up just as soon as I wake as his 
bed is on the porch. When I take 
him out he starts peeping toward the 
brook. I have six chickens also. 
—Winifred Emory (Hawaii). 

Good Neighbor. 
Recipes 
(Continued from page 28) 

2 eggs 

6 tablespoonfuls shortening 

6 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar 

1 cupful flour 

cupful raisins 

Y4 cupful currants 

Y/, cupful chopped orange peel and 

citron 


teaspoonful mace 

2 tablespoonfuls fruit juice or cider 

Mix thoroughly. Put in an 8-by- 
4-inch pan lined with greased brown 
paper. Bake in a slow over (250° to 
300° F.) 2 to 3 hours. 
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Guess This One 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in rooster but not in 
hen; 

My second’s in hummingbird but 
not in wren; 

My third’s in caribou but not in 


moose; 

My fourth’s in gosling but not in 
goose; 

My fifth’s in ermine but not in 
stoat; 

My last is in sheep but not in 
goat, 

My whole you can give many 
times every day 

Yet always have more to — 
giving away. 

The Seasons Puzzle 


By Mary James White 


erly arranged, make a sentence. 

The first letters of the words in 

each sentence spell the name of 

one of the seasons of the year. 

1. Uncle upstairs Alice’s morn- 
ings now teaches. 

2. Runs grass Sammy’s in pig 
nice. 

3. Every not is Walter rabbit tag- 

ing. 

4. ae recess Susie Mary’s 

every mittens. 


What Is It? 
By Mary James White 


It has a tongue but has no eyes: 
It runs but has no feet. 

It carries loads of different things; 

Is strong but cannot eat. 


DOM 


WITH OTHERS 


The words in each group, prop- 


Finish It Yourself 
By Lillie M. Jordan 


Perhaps you like to draw and 
paint 

Upon the birthday of a saint? 

Then write a line of praise or jest 

To send to one you love the best. 

Of course your name you will not 


sign, 
For that would spoil your 


Do You Have One? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Sometimes I’m found in busy 
shops 
Where wheels make humming 
noise; 
Sometimes I’m found around the 
waists 
Of little girls and boys. 


A President Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


To find who this president is, 
take the italicized letters and ar- 
range them in the right order. 
One of the capital letters is the 
initial of his first name, one the 
initial of his middle name, and 
one the initial of his last name. 
Only his last name is given in full. 
Before I was Quite twelve years 

old 

I Journeyed across the sea— 
Four times—on long, slow trips 

which I 

Enjoyed exceedingly. 

I was a shAbby president— 
Ten years I wore one hat! 


Each dawn I read my Bible and 
Took lone walks after that. 


Hidden Flowers 
By Jean Arlen 


It’s fun to play this puzzle game 

And find each flower’s hidden 
name! 

Get paper and a pencil too 

And this is what you have to do: 


First write down PAN and then 
add STAR, 

And then you take away the TAR; 

Then add a Y and there will be 

A flower’s name that starts with P. 


Then write down LID, but please 
erase 

The letter D, and then add LACE. 

Cross out the E and you will find 

A flower’s name is left behind. 


Write CROW and CUSHION in 
a fOw, 

Then out the W must go; 

And now from off the very end 

Take H and I and O and N. 


To find the last name write down 
DAY, 

But do not take one thing away; 

Put letter S before the Y, 

Then after A you place an I. 


What River? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in jabber but not in 
talk; 

My second’s in trot but not in 
walk; 

My third is in work but not in 
play; 

My fourth is in wander but not 
in stay; 

My fifth is in laugh but not in 
smile; 

My last is in inch but not in mile. 

My whole is a river, you'll under- 
stand, 

That winds its way through the 
Holy Land. 


(Answers to puzzles inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 


This month we celebrate three important days, George Washington's 
birthday, Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, and Saint Valentine’s Day. The lives 
of the two great presidents teach us the value of honesty, kindness, and free- 
dom. Saint Valentine’s Day makes us think of love, and this we show in many 
ways. On Saint Valentine's Day we think of our friends. In order to show 
them’that we love them we send valentines. 

Since there are so many hundreds of Boosters, I cannot send you all 
valentines, but I am sending you this very special wish: 


I wish for you this happy day 
A glorious, jolly time. 

And hope that you'll be sure to say 
You'll be my valentine. 


Secretary. 


Bruce feels that the Good 
Words Booster Club has been of 
help to him, and he says: 


Dear Boys and Girls: Since I have 
joined your club I have improved. 
We can help win the war in this kind 
of club too.—Bruce Power. 


Frances feels that she has been 
helped through the Good Words 
Club too, and by saying and think- 
ing good things she finds that she 
has more friends. 


Dear Good Words Booster Club: 
Last month I tried my best to be good 
by saying good words and doing good 
things. I did nothing to hurt the 
feelings of others. I thought before 
I said anything, so I did not say bad 
things. 

It is easy to be kind and helpful, 
so I will follow the plans and will 
have kind thoughts. I try in every way 
to be 

It is fun. I have more friends al- 
teady.—Frances Irene Eastlick. 
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Annie is a new Booster member, 
but already she is writing us about 
the help she has found. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am a new Booster. 
The Prayer of Faith has been helping 
me a great deal. I am going to tell you 
how much I like it. The other night 


_ there was a windstorm, and I was a 


little bit afraid. I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and in a few minutes I went 
to sleep— Annie B. Walker. 


Not only does prayer help us to 

have health and other good bless- 
ings, but through prayer we can be 
helped when we lose things. Read 
what Lawrence has to say about 
this. 
Dear Secretary: One day when Daddy 
and I were going for a walk, Daddy 
lost his glasses. Daddy thought he had 
left his glasses at home, so we went 
home; but we couldn’t find them. I 
prayed we would find them. 

We went out to look for them, and 
we found them at the beach where 
we had been. After we came home I 


said a prayer of thanks. I have been 
going to the Unity Sunday school ever 
since I was five, and I know The 
Prayer of Faith by heart. Our motto 
is “I see only good, I hear only good, 
and I speak only good.”—Lawrence 
Browning. 


Moonyeen is another new 

Booster who is using The Prayer 
of Faith to help her in her school- 
work. 
Dear Secretary: I am a new Booster, 
and I am glad to tell you that The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me a lot. 
One day in school we had a test, and 
I said The Prayer of Faith. When | 
got my paper I had made 100.—Moon- 
yeen Johnson. 


| 


All over the world Boosters do — 
the most helpful things they can 
to keep their pledge. 

Dear Secretary: Let me tell you how 
I keep my pledge. Every morning | © 
tidy the bedrooms before preparing for 
school. Every Saturday I help Mother 
by washing the dishes, cleaning the fire- 
place, and scrubbing the kitchen. | 
do it alone. I wish to thank you for 
one year’s blessings.—Cynthia Ross 
(British West Indies). 


Alfred has not been a Booster 
long but he is learning some fine 
things to help him become a good 
member. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am keeping my 
pledge. I helped my brother make a 
garden. I am learning to get up in the 
morning when called. I am learning 
The Prayer of Faith now.—Alfred 
Carefoot. 
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Dorothy uses The Prayer of 
Faith in a very practical way. 


Dear Secretary: We have had five ex- 
aminations. One day last week we had 
our history exam. I find my history hard 
and did not think I would pass it. 
1 took The Prayer of Faith to school 
and put it beside my or. I did not 
find the examination hard at all. When 
I received my paper from the teacher 
I had improved fourteen marks. I 
know that God was with me then. 
—Dorothy Greer (Canada). 


New members quickly learn the 
Booster’s habit of saying The 
Prayer of Faith often. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am a new member. 
I am trying to keep the pledge. I want 
to tell you how much The Prayer of 
Faith helped me. Not long ago a big 
storm came up. The wind blew hard. 
I was by myself in a big room, and 
I was rather afraid. I said The Prayer 
of Faith and felt much better. Soon 
the wind died down. I know God 
helped me then.—Mary Ann Houston. 


Another Booster has learned 
how to change her thoughts and 
keep happy and cheerful. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me very much. Whenever 
I see or think of anything dreadful I 
say The Prayer of Faith. I then can 
think cheerful and ‘pleasant thoughts. 
I am trying to keep the pledge. If I 
fail I try again. I tried saying “I can” 
instead of saying “I can’t,” and it 
helped very much. I have not said “I 
can’t” for a long time now.—Gladys 
Steubs. 


In South America, as in every 
nation in the world, Boosters find 
The Prayer of Faith helpful in 
their schoolwork. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
is my great help in doing my school- 
work. One day the teacher gave us 
some arithmetic problems. While 
working I found that a few of them 
were puzzling me. After repeating the 
first line of The Prayer of Faith I 
was able to work the problems and 


God’s love surrounds me all day 
long; 
It gives me courage true. 
God guides me always in the 
things 
I think and say and do. 


GOD’S LOVE 


Almost every letter we receive 
tells us how much The Prayer of 
Faith helps our Booster members. 
Doris Mae tells us of the help 
she found when she was ill. 


Dear Secretary: Last night after I 
had gone to bed, I had a sick spell. 
I got very scared and called Mother. 
I said, “I do not feel well.” She said, 
“Have you said your prayer?” I said, 
“I have not.” So we said it together. 
After she had gone I said it to myself, 
and finally dropped off to sleep. The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me in man 
ways, and I am very thankful that I 
know it—Doris Mae Fried. 
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got all correct—Sybil Peters (South 
America). 


Elizabeth deserves much credit 
for trying so earnestly to think 
good thoughts. Don’t you think 
so? 


Dear Secretary: 1 like the Booster 
prayer and pledge. I usually have them 
up in my room. I think it is sometimes 
very hard to think good thoughts and 
to say good words. They say “life is 
swell when you keep well.” I also say 
life is swell when you think good 
thoughts, say good words, and do 
good deeds.—Elizabeth Hopseker. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we have 
been receiving many more requests 
to have names printed in this 
column than we have space for. For 
this reason we are limiting the age 
to 13 years. If your name is not 
here select a pen pal from the list 
below. 


Jane Moore (11), Rte. 2, Cleveland, 
N. C.; Betty Jo Dayvault (11), Rte. 
1, Statesville, N. C.; Winnie Jo 
Beasley (13), 28 S. E. 29th St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Lillian McKee 
(12), 5 Byron Rd., Seacombe, Walla- 
sey, Ches., England; Marilyn Gray 
Massey (10), 609 Sunset Rd., Look- 
out Mountain, Tenn.; Doris Jean Jus- 
tus (11), Rte. 2, Freeburg, Ill.; Jean 
Dryden (13), 31 Balfour Rd., Lenton, 
Notts., England; Leona J. Brannon 
(14), 540 Goshen Ave., New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio; Shirley Deanel (13), 
North Liberty, Ind.; Beverley Meyers 
(13), Rte. 4, Lena, Wis.; Oma Lea 
Schmidt (11), 103 Hobart, Valdez, 
Alaska; Joan Arnold (12), Rte. 3, 
Box 258, Anaheim, Calif.; Fern 
Snyder, 291 Duke St., Ephrata, Pa.; 
Dorothy Jeanne Jackson (14), 117 
2d St. N. W., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Margaret Bloore (14), 48 
Bunny Lane, Keyworth, Notts., Eng- 
land; Rosemary Baker (13), 56 
Woodland Grove, Chilwell, Beeston 
Notts., England; Lois Smith (12), 
Box 28, Lucien, Okla.; Donald Funk 
(8), Rte. 2, Boonsboro, Md.; Fay 
Lyn (14), P. O. Box 3, Mandeville, 
Jamaica, B. W. I.; Mildred Brim- 
hall (14), Alton, Utah; Marion Clif- 
ford (13), 11333 Waterford St., W. 
Los Angeles 24, Calif.; David May- 
new (13), The Towers, Wilga, West 
Australia; Jean Howard (15), The 
White House, Nether, Beeston, Notts., 
England; Jeffy Rogers (11), Brookton, 
Ga.; Lois Vettling (13), Box 37, 
Beroun, Minn.; Marilyn Kosofsky 
(8), Union Road, Spring Valley, 
N. Y.; Nina Bye (14), Bruce Mines, 
Ont., Canada; Beverly Cook (11), 
Star Rte., Torrington, Conn.; Florette 
Brown (11), 178 North St., New 
Bedford, Mass.; Lois Harriet Walker 
(12), Rte. 1, Mt. Olive, Ill.; Rose 
Swift (13), McLennan, Alta., Cana- 
da; Dorothy Mitchell (14), Rte. 2, 
Geneva, N. Y.; Dolores Payne (11), 
Rte. 4, Sedalia, Mo.; Nihla Ann Wet- 
zel (11), P. O. Box 428, Greenville, 
Miss. 
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THIS IS JEANNE 


Designed by Dawn Neimeyer (11 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll must 
be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 

the day. 


| THE PRAYER 
| 
| 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Guess This One 


Smiles. 
The Seasons Puzzle 
1. Autumn. 3. Winter. 
2. Spring. | 4. Summer. 


Three Riddles 
1. Because the spider spied her. 
2. A railroad track. 3. A tree sheds 


its leaves and an airplane leaves its 
shed, 


What Is It? 


A wagon. 
Finish It Yourself 
Valentine. 

Do You Have One? 
A belt. 

A President Puzzle 
J. Q. Adams 
Hidden Flowers 
Pansy, lilac, crocus, daisy. 


What River? 
The river Jordan. 


eA Valentine for a 
Blind Child 


Wouldn't it make Saint Valentine's Day happier for 
you if you could send a blind child a valentine mes- 
sage that he could read and enjoy? You can do this 
for any blind child you know who is familiar with 
Braille, Grade 11/2, by sending his name and address 
to WEE WISDOM. 

The same WEE WISDOM that for almost fifty years 
has been cheering the hearts of boys and girls like 
you, who can read its stories and enjoy its pictures, 
puzzles, and cutouts, now goes, especially prepared 
in Braille, to many children who cannot see with their 
eyes as you do, but must read with their finger tips. 

Free subscriptions for WEE WISDOM in Braille are 
made possible by offerings from people who wish to 
share their happiness with children who cannot see. 

A gift subscription for WEE WISDOM will go as a 
valentine message to any child whose name and ad- 
dress you send. 


917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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“Why, yes, I have a letter here 


For Miss Rosemary Lee. 
I shouldn't be surprised if it's 
A valentine,” said he. 


Rosemary quickly opened it, 
Then cried out joyfully: 

“Oh, what a lovely valentine 
My friend is sending me: 


“WEE WISDOM magazine! ‘Twill come 
For twelve months in a row. 

It's full of things that children like 
To do and make and know. 


“My friend says that a copy of 
WEE WISDOM’S on the way. 
Oh, I can hardly wait for it! 
I hope ‘twill come today.” 


Yes, Saint Valentine’s Day is close at hand, and 
that means that you are looking for valentines to 
send your family, friends, and schoolmates. 
Maybe you want a very special valentine to send 
your dearest friend. Decide now to let WEE 
WISDOM be that valentine. It will be not just 
a single valentine but twelve, one for each month 
of the year. And how your friend will enjoy and 
appreciate your gift! Just fill out the gift order 
blank on page 30 and get it in the mail so that 
the first copy of WEE WISDOM may reach 
your friend on February 14. A year’s subscription 
for WEE WISDOM is $1. 


917 TRACY AVENUE 
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